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This change was followed by a gradual, yet 
a very perceptible increase of real piety and 
love, manifesting itself in his whole conduct, 
particularly during the last three or four years 
of his life. He was always a kind husband, an 
affectionate father, and a sympathizing friend; 
but Christianity greatly quickened and refined 
those feelings, and gave them a holier direction. 
The following extracts from his printed me- 
moranda, will show the pious and watchful} 
state of his mind, and his desire to walk in a 
daily humble dependence on the divine arm. | 

* Oh thou great bestower of health, strength| 
and comfort! grant thy blessing upon the 
professional duties in which this day | may 
engage ; give me judgment to discern Genes, 
and skill to treat it, and crown with thy favour! 


preservation of a tone of constitution naturally | sight of the practical conviction of the shortness 


robust. At length, however, his friends saw 
with concern, the corporeal vigour which had 
carried him through so much labour, begin to 
give way. But happily he had rendered sci- 
entific and literary knowledge subservient to a 
knowledge of a higher order. He had applied 
for wisdom at the inexhaustible fountain, and 
had found Him “whom to know is life eternal.” 
And he was enabled to contemplate the decline 
of his health and the approach of death, with 
deep solemnity, but without terror. A few 
extracts from his letters will serve to show with 
what steadiness and calmness he anticipated 
the approach of that great change, and with 
what Christian resignation he prepared for it. 

On recovering from a violent attack, he 


of human existence, and the uncertainty of its 
termination. ‘This conviction, while it quick- 
ened his activity in bringing to a close the 
professional writings in which he was engaged, 
iserved also to stimulate his vigilance im the 
| Christian course; to give relish to his hours of 
lretirement, and to sweeten his converse with 
God. Some intervals of leisure were devoted 
to the composition of essays on religious sub- 
jects, of which the manuscripts were found 
after his death. under the title of ‘* Occasional 
Thoughts.” Some of these essays have been 
published, and indeed give evidence that 





. The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light, through chinks that time hath 
| made;” 


the means that may be devised for recovery; for| writes thus to a friend: —* The important point| and that as he approached the close of his 
with thine assistanee, the humblest instrument |is to regard all these visitations as designed to| earthly career, he was advancing in meetness 


may succeed, as without it the ablest must prove | wean us from this world, and quicken us in our| for the celestial 


unavailing. Save me from all sordid motives, | 
and endow me with a spirit of liberality towards | 
the poor, and of tenderness and sympathy to-| 


preparation for another ; to empty us of our- 


iselves, and induce an humble trust in the 


mercies of Him, who is the sacrifice and pro- 


regions. They are the more 
remarkable, when we consider that they are not 
the productions of an ascetic, secluded from the 
world, and yielding himself solely to devotional 





ward all; that I may enter into the various| pitiation for the sins of the whole world—and| exercises, but of a man engaged conscien- 
. ° . . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ = — . oe _— 

feelings by which they are respectively tried—| should it accomplish this, then indeed will the | tiously in the duties of a laborious profession, 
may weep with those that weep, and rejoice; cloud we are made to pass through, descend | as well as in the composition of elaborate works 


with those that rejoice ; and sanctify thou their} 
souls as well as heal their bodies. Let faith) 
and patience, and every Christian virtue they | 
are called upon to exercise, have their perfect | 


work; so that in the gracious dealings of thy| devote whatever time may yet be allotted me to! 


spirit and of thy providence, they may find in 
the end, whatever that end may be, that it has 
been good for them to have been afflicted. 
Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the love of 
that adorable Redeemer, who, while on earth, 
went about doing good, and now ever liveth to 
make intercession for us in heaven.” 


} 
* * * * * * * | 


‘To walk with God, we must take heed to 
every step of his providence and his grace. 
We must have a holy fear of not keeping close 
to him. We must maintain a sweet communion 
with him, and have our conversation in heaven, 
rather than onearth. We must be perpetually 
receding from the world, and withdrawing from 
its attachments, We must feel our hearts glow 


upon us in a fruitful and refreshing rain, and 
amply answer its purpose.”’ 

On another occasion he wrote thus:—“ May 
a gracious Providence direct me how best to 


the glory of God, and the good of myself and 
others. I have trifled with time too much 
already; it is high time to awake and be sober, 
and prepare for eternity; every moment ought 
to be precious.’ “In one sense, and that 
the most important, we are all travellers and 
pilgrims journeying to an unknown country. 
May we, my dear friend, be enabled to finish 
our course with joy, and to enter into the rest 
that remaineth, and remaineth alone, for the 
people of God.” 

In allusion to some flattering encomiums 
that had been passed on one of his literary 
productions, he says, “I know the danger of even 
honourable reputation, and I fear the Circean 
cup. The richest pearl in the Christian’s crown 


of science and practice ; from which he with- 
| drow, as moments of retirement could be found, 
ithus to solace himself. 

| During the last three months of his life, his 
strength rapidly declined, exciting much unea- 
siness in the minds of his friends, but no alarm 
of immediate danger. To his own family he 
avoided speaking particularly of himself, and of 
those sufferings which it is known he must have 
endured for some tine previous to his depar- 
ture, knowing the distress it would occasion ; 
but to others he frequently spoke of his declining 
health, yet rather gently intimating than openly 
declaring what the issue would be. He had of 
i\late been much engaged in looking over his 
| affairs, arranging his papers, and burning many; 
not, as it seemed to his family, with any ap- 
prehension of the rapid progress of the disease 
he laboured under, or of the near approach of 
his departure hence, but apparently in a spirit 
of watchfulness, that he might be ready for 
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that day and that hour, ** when the Son of man| 
cometh.’ } 

A few days before his decease, though much| 
indisposed at the time, he set out to visit a| 
married daughter at She pperton. He reached} 
her house much exh uusted, but shortly revived | 
sufficiently to distribute amongst his grand-| 
children, who as usual gathered round him,| 
the books and other appropriate presents,}* 
which his affection, watchful and active to the 
end, had assigned to each. He then retired to 
his chamber, not for repose and recovery, but 
to experience the solemnities of the last awful 
scene, and the transition from his growing 
infirmities, to the regions where there is “ no 
more pain,” the world of pure and happy 
spirits. 

During his last illness, extreme pain incapa- 
citated him for much expression, and rendered 
it necessary to administer frequent doses of 
opium, which produced occasional delirium. 
Of this he seemed perfectly aware, at one time 
saying, “O this opium! it distresses me. | 
cannot separate imaginations from realities, 
but I must be quiet;’* and at another time, 
“] dare not trust myself.’ This fear of 
committing himself, or speaking unadvisedly 
was consoling to his family and friends, as 
giving weight to the deliberate statements of 
his views and feelings made during his in- 
tervals of self-possession. It was a subject 
of grief to him that he had not in health 
taken a higher standard, and aimed at greater 
Christian attainments. “I have taken,’ he} 
said, “‘ what unfortunately the generality of 
Christians take, the middle walk of Christiani- 
ty: I have endeavoured to live up to its doc- 
trines and duties, but I have lived below my} 
privileges. I have had large opportunities| 
given me, but I have not improved them as 1| 
might have done. I have been led astray 
by the vanity of human learning, 
love of human applause. I want to be more 
humbled under a sense of sin; [ want motel 
spirituality, more humility.”” At another time. | 
he said, ** No man living can be more sensible 
than I am, that there is nothing in ourselves in} 


relying on the merits of Jesus Christ.”’ All| 


Se EEE 
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| Proportion of ceremony, 


and by the} mourning 


Friend. 


For the 
SKETCHES OF CHINA. 


Funeral Ceremonies. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


The obsequies of the rich are conducted with 
great pomp and magnificence, vast sums being 
frequently lavished in conveying the body to the 

spot previously chosen by the deceased for his 
interment. It fre quently happens that a man 
dies at a remote distance from his native place, 
and pursuant to his request, the body is trans- 
ported thither to be entombed in the family 
cemetery; great horror being entertained of 
burial in a land of strangers, where the annual 
sacrifices, in March, which the surviving 
relatives or friends make at the tombs of the 
departed, are likely to be discontinued. There 
are persons who from motives of benevolence, 
at the season of these sacrifices, visit the de- 
serted tombs of the dead, who have no surviving 
kindred to perform the pious office, and make 
the annual offerings to the manes of the de- 
ceased. 

Particular spots are ¥ valued as the most fa- 
vourable sites for tombs, especially those places 
which are well adapted to the purpose in ele- 

vated situations, as there is a great objection to 
a tomb which may be covered up by earth or 
overflowed by water. In the choice of a burial 
place by the rich, divination is resorted to, on 
particular days, which are denoted in the calen- 
dar to be auspicious, and the astrologers con- 
sulted. 


Ordinary funerals are conducted with a due 
the procession com- 
mencing with musicians with trumpets and 
gongs, who make a most funereal noise; before 
these are generally two men, bearing paper 
lanterns on poles, the ground painted blue and 
the letters of the inscriptions white, the usual 
colour. These are followed by 
porters bearing fruit and offerings to be pre- 
sented at the grave; the bier, covered with 
cloth, decorated with coloured garlands, is pre- 
ceded by a man strewing pieces of white paper, 


;cut in a circular form, scolloped on the edges. 
which to trust, and of the absolute money of\" 


I'he relatives follow, clothed in dirty yellow 
garments, the hair dishevelled, and the feet 


the promises (he remarked with great e mphasis) | shod with straw sandals; they are supported by 


are yea and amen in Christ Jesus.’ ’ He often 
repeated the text, and dweit on it with evident 
satisfaction, ** Jesus Christ, j 
day, to-day, and for ever.” And when the 
power of distinct articulation was gone, his 
friend said to him, ** Behold the Lamb of God,” 
he added, with an effort that surprised a 

| 


the same vyester- 


around him, “ who taketh away the sins of the 
world.”’ And these were the last words which 
he inteilligibly uttered, being about three hours| 
before his death. ‘The solemnity of the clos- 


. ! 
ing scene left a consoling assurance on the! above. 


minds of his bereaved family and friends, that} 
his spirit had escaped from the shackles of mor-| 
tality to join the * innumerable multitude who! 
surround the throne, and cast their crowns at} 
the feet of the Lamb,’’ 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins 


| 





domestics, and bear in thei ir hands sinall white 
wands, covered with folded and plaited white 
cloth. The chair or palanquin of the deceased 
is borne by its proper bearers, and upon the 
seat is placed an inscription written on paper. 
More offerings follow, and the procession closes 
with gongs, the servants of the family and re- 
mote relations girt with sashes, and with caps 
or fillets of white muslin upon their heads. 

The coffins are very large and ponderous, 
the boards being many inches thick, and convex 
Much neatness is observed in their 
construction, and the expensive wood of which 
some of them are inade, causes them to cost 
high prices. Many persons on finding slabs of 
the proper wood, have their coffins constructed, 


i} houses, Cedar is most commonly used for 


but the shape in all is nearly the same; that is 
to say, having a cettre or principal part, and 
two curved walls springing from each side, 
and describing in all nearly two-thirds of a 
circle. The most numerous are those built of 
marble or granite, and the least frequent are of 
brick or sandstone. A compen grave is merely 
a conical hillock of earth, with a narrow curved 
ridge oneachside. A plain flat slab of granite 
is placed on end, in front of the hill of earth, 
decorated with an inscription cut in the stone, 
the cavities of the letter coloured black or red. 
In the large tombs there is a kind of flat 
tablet in front of the grave-stone, raised a few 
inches from the ground, on which the offerings 
of incense, food and wine are placed at the 
proper seasons. Large quantities of gilde| 
paper, houses, clothes, and various articles, 
forming very ingenious imitations, composed 
of paper, and painted, are also consumed, on 
the supposition that these things immediately 
pass into the invisible world, for the use and 
enjoyment of the deceased. Money is repre- 
sented by folding pieces of silvered paper. 
It is said that the Chinese frequently disinter 
the bones of their deceased parents, and after 
carefully washing them, they are deposited in 
an earthen jar. The priests of the Fuh sect 
are the only persons who are not buried, their 
bodies being burnt in an oven purposely con- 
structed near their monasteries. In the event 
of any one wishing to be buried, his request is 
complied with, in case he have sufficient money 
to defray the expenses of the ground and tomb; 
but if not, the body is reduced to ashes, which 
are placed in an urn or vessel for the purpose, 
and then enclosed in a vault near the house in 
which the bodies are burnt. 


Various circumstances conspire at times to 
procrastinate an interment, and bodies are fre- 
quently kept for months and even years, in the 
houses of the relatives, until the necessary 
arrangements are completed. These delays 
are sometimes occasioned by family feuds, as 
the connexions of the deceased are in duty 
bound to be present at the annual sacrifices at the 
tomb, and one or more branches of the family 
residing at a greater distance than the others, 
make objections to the chosen place of sepul- 
ture, on the plea of the great distances it obliges 
them to travel, for the purpose of being present 
at the proper season, while the other ‘branches 
of the family are close at hand, and suffer no 
such inconvenience. 


Island of Loo-Choo. 

The extraordinary fictions of Captain Hall 
have given a reputation to the insignificant 
islands of Loo-choo, that under other circumstan- 
ces they would probably never have acquired. 
What inducement the gallant captain could 
have to publish so romantic a narrative, it is 
difficult to imagine. ‘The tales of their igno- 
rance of arms, and of the art of war, thetr 
having no coin, and similar matters, the des- 
cription of the character and dispositions of 


in ascribing ‘* unto him| and preserve them for many years in their this exemplary people, all fade away, and are 


dissipated before the provoking truths, which 


his own blood, glory and dominion for ever} the purpose, but it sometimes occurs that very|have been maliciously circulated of late, in 


and ever.” He died on the ¢ 


2d of January,| rich persons order their coffins to be made of| relation to the Loo-choo islanders. 


It is cer- 


1827, in the sixty-third year of his age. jsandal wood, or some other equally costly. | 


| tainly & most annoying prerogative of fact, to 
|The tombs are very various in their materials, | 


overturn the fairy tales of poetic voyagers, and 


T. 
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to facts as recently related, we are indebted for! 


soups in the same manner as the birds’ nesis, 


a correct estimate of Captain Hall's ingenious) deer’s sinews, and sharks’ fins ! 


fictions. It appearsthat so far from having no 
money, they have coin and bullion, in which a 
portion of the tribute, which they are annually 
compelled to pay to the Chinese, is transmitted. 
instead of the mild, inoffensive, and amiable 
people, which they have been described to be, 
they are as skilful in the arts of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation. as their more celebrated neighbours 
of China. The history of their country contains 
numerous accounts of wars, in which they have 
been from time to time engaged, and the wea- 
pons in use among them are said to resemble 
those of China. A writer in the Canton Re- 
gister runs a crusade against Captain Basil 
Hall’s facetious romances, and exposes in no 
gentle or recherché terms, the falsehoods related 
in the “ Voyage to the Loo-choo Islands, by 
Captain Basil Hall, of his Britannic Majesty’s| e 
Navy,” &c. 
Food. 

A Chinese table presents a singular sight, the 
dishes are very numerous, and the variety of 
preparations, together with the strange sub- 
stances composing them, is extremely curious 
and amusing. The food is served up in bowls, 
or deep saucers, consisting principally of stews, 
every thing being cut into small portions to 
obviate the necessity of using knives, for which 
chop-sticks are substituted, in the use of which 
these people are very dexterous. ‘To a for- 
eigner, the difficulties of using two smooth ivory 
or wooden sticks as substitutes for a knife and 
fork, are at first insurmountable, and the un- 
successful attempts made by their guests to 
catch hold of these evasive viands, are a source 
of great amusement to the Chinese entertainers. 
They themselves take up, with the greatest ease, 
the simallest grains of rice, while they are 
equally at a loss with ourselves when compelled 
to use other means of conveying their food to 
the mouth. The dishes at entertainments given 
by the hong merchants in Canton, frequently 
exceed an hundred and fifty in number, exclu- 
sive ofthe desserts, which are very splendid, and 
beautifully decorated with flowers. Between 
the courses perfumed cloths dipped in hot water 
are presented to the guests as napkins. Wine 
is drunk from cups of curious porcelain or 


The foundation of every meal is rice, which 
is devoured in great quantities. ‘This exceed- 
ingly cheap food is used in place of bread in the 
southern provinces of the empire, and con- 
stitutes the food of the lower classes, with a few 
very trifling additions of fish and vegetables. 


Long Nails. 
The Chinese have many peculiar fashions 


and fancies which are remarkable, and one of 


the most curious is the industry with which 
they cultivate their finger nails. They esteem it 
a good proof of a man’s being a gentleman, o1 
at least one who is not obliged to have recourse 


to manual labour to procure his subsistence, if 


he have long nails. ‘They sometimes allow 


them to acquire the extraordinary length of 


eight or nine inches. In order to preserve 
them from external injury, each of the claws is 
enclosed in a joint of hollow bamboo, so that 
the hand which is graced by these strange orna- 
ments is rendered nearly useless. The Chinese 
ladies are particularly attentive to the preser- 
vation of their nails, which are sometimes an 
inch or an inch anda half long on all the fingers. 
Their texture resembles a dry quill very much, 
and as they increase in length they curl up at 
the edges. 


For the Friend. 
GLEANINGS. 

Autumn.—Often have I rambled to the sum- 
mit of some favourite hill, and thence, with 
feelings sweetly tranquil as the lucid expanse 
of the heavens that canopied me, have noted 
the slow and almost imperceptible changes that 
mark the waning year. ‘There are many fea- 
tures peculiar to our autumn, and which give 
it an individual character: the ‘* green and yel- 
low melancholy” that first steals over the 
landscape—the mild and steady serenity of the 
weather, and the transparent purity of the atmo- 
sphere, speak not merely to the senses but the 
heart,—it is the season of liberal! emotions. 
To this succeeds a fantastic gaiety, a motley 
dress which the woods assume, where green 
and yellow, orange, purple, crimson and scar- 
let, are whimsically blended together. A sick- 


silver, and sometimes from beautiful vessels of| ly splendour this!—like the wild and broken 


gold carved and chased very ingeniously. 

The composition of some of the dishes is 
startling to a foreigner, who refuses, with a 
very ill grace, a delicious stewed puppy, or a 
mess of shark’s fin soup! The celebrated birds’ 
nests are always a principal, and very costly 
dish. They are stewed in chicken water, and 
served up with boiled pigeon’s eggs, being ex- 
tremely tasteless and insipid, though, from their 
gelatinous nature, of course very nutritious. 

Among the lower classes rats are used as 
food. In the shops where dried fruit, ponltry, 
and similar eatables are sold, rats may almost 
always be seen split and dried in the sun. Eggs 
preserved in saltpetre, very stinking fish, and 
other curious articles of food, are in constant 
use among the natives, though quite imprac- 
ticable to a foreigner. Bich-de-mar, a species 
of marine slug, collected in great quantities 
among the Molucca Islands, and elsewhere, 
are imported in large quantities, and used in 


hearted gaiety that sometimes precedes disso- 
lution, or that childish sportiveness of super- 
annuated age, proceeding, not from a vigorous 
flow of animal spirits, but from the decay and 
imbecility of the mind. We might, perhaps, 
be deceived by this gaudy garb of 3 nature, were 
it not for the rustling of the falling leaf, which, 
breaking on the stillness of the scene, seems 
to announce, in prophetic whispers, the dreary 
winter that is approaching. When I have some- 
times seen a thrifty young oak changing its 
hue of sturdy vigour for a bright and transient 
glow of red, it has recalled to my mind the 
treacherous bloom that once mantled the cheek 
of a friend who is now no more; and which, 
while it seemed to promise a long life of jocund 
spirits, was the sure precursor of premature 
decay. In a little while, and this ostentatious 
foliage disappears—the close of autumn leaves 
but one wide expanse of dusky brown, save 


little strips of green grass; the woodland echoes 
no more to the carols of the feathered tribes 
that sported in the leafy covert, and its solitude 
and silence are uninterrupte -d except by the 
plaintive whistle of the quail, the barking of 
the squirrel, or the still more melancholy win- 
try wind, which, rushing and swelling through 
the hollows of the mountains, sighs through 
the leafless branches of the grove, and seems 
to mourn the desolation of the year. 

To one who, like myself, is fond of drawing 
comparisons between the diflerent divisions of 
life and those of the seasons, there will appear 

a striking analogy which connects the feelings 
of the aged with the decline of the year. Often, 
as | contemplate the mild, uniform, and genial 
lustre with which the sun cheers and invigor- 
ates us in the month of October, and the al- 
most imperceptible haze which, without ob- 
scuring, tempers all the asperities of the land- 
scape, “and gives to every object a character 
of stillness and repose, I cannot help compar- 
ing it with that portion of existence, when the 
spring of youthful hope and the summer of the 
passions having gone by, reason assumes an 
undisputed sway, ‘and lights us on with bright 
but undazzling ‘lustre, adown the hill of life. 
There is a full and mature Juxuriance in the 
fields that fills the bosom with generous and 
disinterested content. It is not the thoughtless 
extravagance of spring, prodigal only in blos- 
soms, nor the languid voluptuousness of sum- 
mer, feverish in its enjoyments, and teeming 
only with immature abundance; it is that cer- 
tain fruition of the labours of the past—that 
prospect of comfortable realities which those 
will be sure to enjoy who have improved the 
bounteous smiles of heaven, nor wasted away 
their spring and summer in empty, trifling, or 
criminal indulgence.—W. Irving. 

The successful in life.-—Those who believe 
a future state of rewards and punishments act 
very absurdly, if they form their opinions of a 
man’s merit from his successes. But certain- 
ly, if I thought the whole circle of our being 
was concluded be tween our births and deaths, 
[ should think a man’s good fortune the mea- 
sure and standard of his real merit, since Pro- 
vidence would have no opportunity of reward- 
ing his virtue and perfections but in the pre- 
sent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies un- 
der the pressure of misfortunes, has reason to 
cry out, as they say Brutus did a little before 
his death, ** O virtue! I have worshipped thee 
as a substantial good, but I find thou art an 
empty name.’’— Addison. 

Arrogance.—As arrogance, and a conceit- 
edness of our own abilities, are very shocking 
and offensive to men of sense and virtue, we 
may be sure they are highly displeasing to that 
Being who delights in an humble mind, and 
by several of his dispensations seems purposely 
to show us that our own schemes or prudence 
have no share in our advancements. 


Addison. 
Modesty.—If modesty lias so great an influ- 
ence over our actions, and is In many cases so 
impregnable a fence to virtue, what can more 


where some rivulet steals along, bordered with | undermine morality than that politeness which 
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reigns among the unthinking part of mankind, | or one confession of faith, takes the wise and 


and treats as unfashionable the most ingenuous| happier course of of uniting all hearts, of co-| 


part of our behaviour; which recommends in-| operating with others in every practical me- 
pudence as good breeding, and keeps a man|thod of enlarging the common ground where 


| project of bringing down the trees by no other force 
than their own weight into an arm of the lake which 
flows at its base, from which they could be easily 


conveyed by the Aar and Rhine to any part of the 
German ocean. 


always in countenance, not because he is in- 
nocent, but because he is shaineless ? 


all agree, and narrowing the spots where they| In a country where there was but little enterprize, 
differ, and thus advancing the general interests | 2nd few capitalists, it was not the least difficult part 


Seneca thought modesty so great a check to In heaven, all who 
vice, that he prescribes to us the practice of} have loved our Lord Jesus Christ, and served 
it in secret, and advises us to raise it in our-|him in sincerity, will be one. Let them ap- 
selves, upon imaginary occasions, when such} proach to this state more and more on earth, 
as are real do not offer themselves; for this is} Let them rise up to the primitive standard so 
the meaning of his precept, that when we are) beautifully described inthe Acts of the Apostles, 
by ourselves and in our greatest solitudes, we | when * all were of one heart and of one soul.” 
should fancy that Cato stands before us, and} Let them realize the sublime anticipation of the 
sees every thing we do. In short, if you banish) Saviour himself: “ That they all may be one; 
modesty out of the world, she carries away with] as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
her half the virtue that is in it. they all may be one in us, that the world may 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is/believe that thou hast sent me.’’— Wilson's 
a virtue, I must observe, that there is a vicious| Introductory Essay to Wilberforce’s Practical 
modesty, which justly deserves to be ridiculed, | Vier. 
and which those persons very often discover 
who value themselves most upon a well-bred 
confidence. This happens when a man is 
ashamed to act up to his reason, and would 
not upon any consideration be surprised in the 
practice of those duties, for the performance 
of which he was sent into the world. Many 
an impudent libertine would blush to be caught 
in a serious discourse, and would scarce be able 
to show his head after having disclosed a reli- 
gious thought. Decency of behaviour, all out- 
ward show of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, 
are carefully avoided by this set of shame-faced 
people, as what would disparage their gaiety 
of temper, and infallibly bring them to dis- 
honour. This is such a poorness of spirit, 
such a despicable cowardice, such a degene- 
rate, abject state of mind as one would think 
human nature incapable of, did we not meet 
with frequent instances of it in ordinary con- 
versation.— Addison. 





A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 
By Anna Letitia Barbauld. 
When life as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet, 
And youth prepares his joys to meet,— 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 


When just is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 
Ilow awful then it is to die! 





When, one by one, these ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is lett alone to mourn,— 

Ah! then, how easy ‘tis to die! 


When faith is firm and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visions glorious half appear,— 

*Tis joy, ‘tis triumph then to die! 


nn tn 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light,— 
Tis nature’s precious boon to die. 


Charity.—T hat is not charity which requires 
our brother to think and act with us, and then 
promises him our support. That is not cha- 
rity which condescends on a few occasions to! For the Friend. 
suspend the warfare of parties. ‘That deserves} SLIDE OF ALPNACH, 
not the name of charity which conceals only| The lake of Lucerne washes the foot of the lofty 
the envy or suspicion which we nourish towards} mountain Pilatus, whose craggy sides and deep ra- 
a class of Christians different from our own.) Ves Were thickly clothed with vast and almost im- 


of the kinadans of -Ged. of the undertaking to obtain the funds necessary for 
= | the execution of his plans. But during his long re- 
sidence in Switzerland, M. Rupp’s talents and integ- 
rity had been so justly appreciated, that with the 
assistance of three Swiss gentlemen, he soon formed 
a company with a joint stock to enable them to pur- 
chase the forest, and to construct a slide down which 
it was intended the trees should be precipitated. 
The skill and ingenuity which were displayed, and 
the difficulties which were surmounted in this vast 
| undertaking, gained a just tribute of admiration to 
| the individual who projected and carried it through. 
| Before the main work could be begun, it was neces- 
| sary to cut down many thousand trees to obtain a 
|passage for the workmen through thickets which 
{seemed almost impervious. The slide of Alpnach was 
ja trough built in a cradle form, and extending from 
the forest to the edge of the lake. Its length was 
forty-four thousand two hundred and fifty-two feet, 
or eight and a quarter English miles, the average 
| breadth about six, and the depth from three to six 
feet. It was composed of thirty thousand large pine 
| trees squared by the axe. Three trees laid side by 
| side formed the bottom of the trough, the middle one 
having its surface hollowed for the reception of a rill 
| of water, let in at intervals over the sides, which were 
likewise composed of squared trees laid adjoining to 
| the central part and parallel to it, and carried up,so as 
to form a rounded interior of such dimensions as to 
allow the largest tree to lie or move along quite free- 
ly. The water conveyed along the bottom kept the 
| whole structure moist, and thereby diminished the 
| excessive friction occasioned by the rapidity with 
| which the trees descended. When the direction of 
| the slide changed, its sides were made higher and 
| stronger, especially the side which is bent, so as to 
| prevent the trees bolting or flying out. The slide 
| was sustained upon cross timbers, and these cross 
| timbers were themselves supported by uprights fixed 
|into the ground. Sometimes, it was carried on the 
surface of the earth; sometimes, it was conveyed 
| under ground; sometimes, elevated at a great height, 
| it crept along the faces of the most rocky eminences, 
| and again it crossed the deepest ravines, where it was 
| supported upon scaffoldings of from sixty to one hun- 
dred and sixty feet in height. The average declivity 
| was about one foot in seventeen; the route often cir- 
cuitous, and in some places almost horizontal. The 
|Jabour and danger incurred in the completion of this 
| stupendous enterprize can hardly be appreciated. M. 
| Rupp himself was frequently obliged to descend the 
| steepest precipices suspended by ropes at the immin- 
jent hazard of his life, and although attacked by a 





Nor, on the other hand, is that charity which 
calls for an impracticable and confused mix- 
ture of all creeds and disciplines, and effaces 


. . . io toy , ie , 2 ' 

penetrable forests of spruce fir, surrounded on every violent fever, yet his ardour was so great, that he had 
side by the most terrific precipices, and inaccessible himself conveyed on a barrow to the mountain every 
to all but a few daring hunters, who, at the risk of|44y in order to superintend the operations of his 





the boundaries of conscience and the rights of suit of the chamois. rom these bold adventurers 
private judgment. Much less is that charity | the first intelligence was derived concerning the ex- 


hicl fea d b is eee | tent of its forests ahd the magnitude of the trees, un- 
which magnines and oO truc es suboreimate| ti) a foreigner who visited their sequestered glades 
points on occasions not calling for them, or| and gloomy recesses in the pursuit of game, being 


beyond the occasions which call for them. But | struck with amazement at the sight, pointed out to| 
that is charity and love—Oh! may the Spirit} the attention of several Swiss gentlemen the inex- 
of love pour more of it into our hearts—which, haustible supply and superior quality of the timber. 


; Ee : . a ; The project of making use of these rich natural 
leaving each Christian to think for himself, anc |stores was, however, rejected by persons whose ex- 
rejoicing In the good which others do, and} perience and skill made them competent to judge, 


honestly believing they act from conscience | and these immense and valuable forests would in all 
towards God, as well as ourselves, and know-! re have aa to flourish and decay 
. . . ‘ _| without being applied to the use of man, had it not 
ing that differences of Judginent ee the pap | been for the enterprising genius of M, Rupp, a native 
stant attendant on the infirmities of the mili- | of Wirtemberg, who, owing to some political changes, 
tant church, and acknowledging that they are 


) ae left his own country, and settled near the lake 
permitted for the very trial of that temper of! of Lucerne. His curiosity being strongly excited 


kindness, which, without them, would have| bY the accounts he had heard of the mountain, he 
, . ° é_* * ° 

. . . {was induced to visit it, and was so struck by its 

little room for exertion, and renouncing the : 


. : ; . | Wonderful appearance, and the size and quality of 
chimerical and fruitless scheme of reducing) the timber which ornamented its sides, that, long and 


the visible church to one model of discipline,| rugged as the descent was, he conceived the bold 


their lives, scaled its rugged rocks and crags in pur- workmen. 


In order to prevent the accidents which might oc- 
cur if a tree was let off before every thing was made 
ready in the whole course of the slide, a regular tele- 
graphic communication was established between its 
two extremities, and was so arranged, that every sta- 
tion should be visible from the ones both above and 
below it. The telegraph consisted of a large board 
turning on a horizontal axle. When it stood upright 
it was distinctly seen from the two adjoining sta- 
tions; but when parallel with the surface of the 
ground, it was not perceptible from either. When a 
tree was started at the top, the workmen at that sta- 
tion hoisted their telegraph, and the signal was re- 
peated by all the rest in succession; so that the work- 
men at the lower end received information of the 
approach of the tree almost instantaneously. In a 
few minutes the tree came thundering past, and 
plunged into the lake. The lower board was then 
depressed, which was followed immediately by all 
the rest, and thus the men at the top were informed 
of the safe descent of the tree. If by any accident 
the tree was arrested in its course, or it started out 
of the trough, the board was only half depressed, and 
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the workmen, who knew by this that something was) 
wrong, came and assisted in removing the obstruc-| 
tion, or repairing the injury. | 

Professor Playfair, from whose account of the slide | 
this is principally taken, describes the noise eccom- 
panying the descent, the rapidity of the motion, the | 
magnitude of the moving body, and the force with 
which it shook the trough as it passed along, as being 
altogether formidable, and conveying an idea of dan-| 
ger much greater than the reality. Before the trees} 
(which are spruce-firs, straight, and of great size) | 
were placed in the trough, some preparation was ne- 
cessary, which consisted in lopping off the branches} 
and stripping them of the bark, that they might de-| 
scend with the greater ease. Every thing being 
ready, the tree was launched root end foremost into| 
the steepest part of the slide, and in a few seconds it} 
acquired such a velocity as enabled it to reach the) 
lake in from three to six minutes, the distance being 
nearly eight miles and a half. To one standing by, 
the side of the trough, the approach of the tree was’ 
announced by the distant roaring, which became} 
louder and louder as it approached nearer; the tree} 


came in sight when perhaps half a mile distant, and} 


in an ivstant after, shot past with the noise of thun- 
der and the rapidity of lightning. 


descent, M. Rupp caused some of them to spring 
from the trough. They penetrated the earth by their 
thickest ends to the depth of eightecn and sometimes 
twenty-four feet; and one of them having accidently 
come in contact with another, cleft it from top to bot- 


tom with the violence and rapidity of lightning. Po-| Who through great (19) tribulation brought, have 
litical causes having stopped the demand for the| 


timber, this stupendous work of art is now totally 
destroyed, and almost every trace of it is obliterated 
from the rugged sides of Mount Pilatus. 


For the Friend. 
THE CHRISTIAN QUAKERIN ABSTRACT. 


Wayward th’ affections of the human heart; 
Deceitful maze—perplexing labyrinth! 
Its secret errors who can understand ? 
Who (1) loose the seals, and ope the conscious book ; 
Where (2) hidden things of darkness are reveal’d? 
Who there the mystic character can read? 
The dread (3) hand writing, who decypher there ? 
The coward fears to enter this profound ! 
The humbly honest dares himself to know; 
Dares to pervade these deeps, and pass the vale 
Of death—for death must be subdued, e’er life 
Rise in dominion! not by human strength, 
Is victory acquir’d; but faith in Him 
Who leads death captive—Lo, the (4) Shibboleth, 
Distinguishing professing infidels 
From true believers—(5) * Who will save his life, 
Must lose it,” “ but who willingly resigns, 
(6) Shall save it, and the gloomy vale of night 
That overspread (7) the temple, shall be rent; 
The quicken’d mind shal] issue from its (8) grave, 
And know (9) the Resurrection unto life”! 
O ye (10) of little faith! ye slow of heart, 
Reluctant still to understand the truth, 
The Spirit's breathing language to tiie Church; 
Why will ye doubt? (11) “Ye gates, lift up your heads! 
Be lifted up, ye everlasting doors ! 
And let the King of Glory enter in, 
And sway his righteous (12) sceptre—Know ye not 
Your proper dignity, ye sons of men? 
Be still and know that, if not reprobates, 
Heaven's (13) kingdom is within you;” there enthron’d 
In light, the mighty (14) “heir of all things” sits! 
Dispelling darkness—(15) old things done away; 
All things are new; new heaven, and new earth, 
In which dwells righteousness, and peace, and joy! 
Blest harmony of happy polity! 
Than which no other name, (16) no other power, 
Can yield secure felicity to man: 
Infallibly sufficient to its end, 
Above (17) all principalities and powers, 





(1) Rev. v. 1, 2.—(2) 1 Cor. iv. 5—(3) Dan. v. 5.— 
(4) Judg. xii. 6.—(5) Matt. x. 39.—(6) Ibid.—(7) 
Matt. xxvii. 51.—(8) tbid, 53.—(9) John v. 29.—(10) 
Matt. vi. 30.—(11) Ps. xxiv. 7, &c.—(12) Heb. i. 8.— 
(13) 2 Cor, xiii. 5.—(14) Heb. i. 2—(15) 2 Cor. xv. 
17.—Peter iii. 13.—(16) Acts iv. 12.—(17) Eph. i. 21. 


In order to prove| 
the enormous force which the trees acquired in their| 
| Yet will that wisdom, through attachment strong, 
| To earth’s low joys, perversely still reject 


In heaven and earth, this power is over all. 

O Fox! by strong philanthropy impell’d 

To leave thy fleecy care, and as a crook 

Of the good shepherd, to collect the strays, 
The hungering wanderers o’er the barren hills 
Of dry profession, and of withered forms; 

Teo feed within the heavenly pastor's care, 
Increasing strength on pastures ever green : 
How wast thou arm’d with all subduing love, 
To brave the savage persecuting wolf; 

Deep learn’d, unletter’d, much enduring George! 
Oft I remember thy triumphant song, 

“* God’s power is over all”—soul gladd’ning truth ! 
True fortitude’s firm base, whose high import 
In holy, humble confidence possess’d, 
Transcends all! else which human intellect 
Can compass of sublime intelligence. 

Few men who reason, but in words allow 

One all creating Cause omniscient, 

One omnipresent Lord omnipotent! 

And yet how few sincerely thus believe; 
Sincerely seek to know his sovereign rule, 
Commanding silent reverence, awful dread! 
Subduing all things in them to himself? 

Most will acknowledge—this the only ground 
Of true religion—this in theory 

Perhaps, can finite wisdom comprehend, 


Truth’s life-renewing, efficacious power : 

j - . 

| And hence not many rich, (17) not many wise, 
| Not many mighty, number'd are with those 


known 
A new creation in them; known their robes 


| Wash’d from polluting stain, cleans’d in the strearm 


| Of the new covenant of love and life! 
| Who feed on hidden (20) manna, (21) not sustain’d 
By outward bread alone; whose life is hid 
| From the gross view of reas’ning pride in man; 
| Which sits exalted in the scorner’s seat, 
| Fancying the way of these is foolishness ; 
| Nor can the vulture’s (22) eye e’er penetrate 
| Into the wisdom and the blessedness 
| In which those meek of heart pavilioned are, 
| Their way a mystery (24) from ages hid, 
| Although a shining light! a way untrod, 
| By rav’ning (25) beasts of prey, or lion’s whelp, 
| Or reptile venomous—pure wisdom’s way ! 
| That wisdom which proud men count foolishness, 
Not knowing in themselves that appetite 
Which hungers (25) for the life of righteousness; 
| That living thirst that ever longs to taste 
| The sincere milk of the immortal Word! 
| By which the worlds were made ; in whom is life, 
| Which life remains to be “ the light (2%) of men, 
'O! fullof grace (29) and truth,” in Thee alone 
| Th’ adoption is; the reconciling power, 
| Uniting man to God—* Thy (30) kingdom come, 
| Thy will be done on earth, as done in Heaven, 
| Thine is the power,”’ O! teach my heart to feel, 
| The force of this great truth !—feel thence t’ arise 
| The voice of melody, “ spring (31) up, O well! 
And we will sing to thee” the anthem high, 
** God’s power is over all.” 


| (18) 1 Cor. 1. 26.—(19) Rev. vii. 14.—(20) Rev. ii 
17.—(2!) Deut. viii. 3.—(22) 1 Cor. 1. 18.—(23) Job 





The Second Statement of the Society for im- 


tenantry, and labouring population of Ire- 
land. London, 1830. 


The object and plan of the society have been 
generally defined in their first statement, pub- 
lished in the early part of the past year. 

It may perhaps be necessary for the informa- 
tion of those who have not seen that paper, to 
preface this by a short recapitulation of the most 
desirable objects, for the promotion of which 
thesociety has been formed, and which may be 
thus briefly stated: — 


proving the condition of the lower order of 


1. The employment of the distressed poor of 
Ireland, by the formation of agricultural 
colonies, upon the waste and other lands of 
that country. 


2. Their education upon a plan combined with 
their sufficient employment, and suited to 
their condition and prospects in life. 

3. The collection and diffusion of informatio® 
relating to all experiments made with a view 
to improve the waste lands of Ireland, and 
other countries, and furnish employment to 
the poor. 


The following is offered as a more detailed 
account of the measures proposed for effecting 
these objects. 


As soon as sufficient capital shall have been 
furnished for the purpose, the society will un- 
dertake to direct the establishment of a model 
village in some suitable part of Ireland; to con- 
sist of fifty cottages, with from three to five 
jacres of land to each, upon the plan described 
jin the pamphlet entitled “* Colonies at Home.” 
| ‘The subscriptions for this particular object 
| will be kept distinct from the general subscrip- 
|tions to the society as a benevolent institution: 
jand the society will only undertake to super 
\intend the application of the funds supplied, in 
\the foundation and management of poor colo- 
jnies upon their plans. 


| The society is desirous of commencing its 
operations by giving one public example of the 
‘effects of settling fifty industrious families in a 
|village to be formed for that purpose, in some 
convenient part of Ireland, each family to inha- 
ihit a cottage connected with a farm of from 
ithree to five acres of land. For artisans who 
lean work at any trade. three acres will be suf- 
ficient. The cultivation of this land would 
irequire but about one half of their time, and 
\the other half might be devoted to their trade 
of carpenter, turner, shoemaker, tailor, weaver, 


xxviii, 7.—(24) Col. 1 26.—(25) Job xxviii. 7.—(26) |or any occupation which may be followed with- 
Matt. v. 6.—(27) 1 Peter ii. 2.—(28) John i. 4.—(29) jin doors. 


| Ibid, 14.—(30) Mat. vi. 10.—31 Numb. xxi. 17. 


| There is a hue, a soft and mellowing shade, 
| Steals o’er the forest, and embrowns the glade, 
| Long ere the rugged hand of winter drear 
| Tears from the wither’d branch its garment sear : 
| Scarce shalt thou see it on the yellowing edge 
| Of each green leaf; and yet the certain pledge 
Is there, that the year’s youth is past, 
And cold decrepitude is coming fast. 
It speaks of bright things fading, and of light 
Shrinking away in the dark arms of night ; 
It shadows forth man’s ever withering state, 
With dim prophetic comment on his fate ; 
It counsels hope—since these things fade on earth, 
Light, seasons, flowers, all know a second birth. 
Anon, 


| If the person merely hires himself out as a 


‘labourer, an acre and a quarter of land will be 
sufficient to furnish his family with provisions 
‘of corn and potatoes for a year, but if he de- 
| pend wholly on the cultivation of the soil, then 
five acres will be requisite. 


| The success of this experiment is calculated 
jupon the following facts. 

| It has been ascertained that one acre of land 
‘cultivated half in potatoes and half in corn, 
leave being taken to apply every thing capable 
of being converted into manure, will furnish 
food for a man and his wife, and four children, 
for a year. 
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That 100]b of green food will be sufficient, | 
on an average, for a cow for twenty-four hours, | at a very moderate computation, may be 
or in winter, about twenty-eight |b per day of| 


roots, either turnips, potatoes, yellow beet, or 
mangel wurzel, with about 7lb of oat straw and 
7b of hay. 

That proper attention being paid to manure, 
from 100Ib to 400lb of grass may be obtained 
from every rod of ground. 


That from 20 to 25lb of hay is equal to 190lb|more than 8s. per week; the labourer would 


of grass. 


] ? \ 12 Pe rpPaYV 7° 
That land may be easily made to produce |at his trade ofa weaver, &c. 


from 100 to 400 pounds weight of roots per 
rod. 


That a man, with the help of his family, may 


easily cultivate five acres of land, if one half of|land, might cultivate it in the first year in the 


it be in grass. 

That two cows may be kept upon the three 
acre farms, and four or five upon the farm of 
five acres. 

That a cow will give, on an average, 2000 
quarts of milk in the course of a year. 

All the above is the result of actual experi- 
ment. 

It is recommended that the land, in the first 
instance, be for the most part in grass, and 
dug and cultivated by degrees. 


THREE ACRE FARM. 

The following should be the plan for the first 
year: 
Potatoes, . . es 80 rods.* 

Corn, either wheat, rye, 





oats, or barley, 80 — 

Garden, 40 — 

Yellow beet, 40 —._ 

Grass, 8 240 — 
480 rods = 3 acres. 


Green food, two cows, 185 days of sum- 


mer, ; a . . 37000Ib 
140 rods cut grass at 200lb per 
oS 25000 


40 rods yel. beet leaves, 250 


lb per rod, 10000 
—— 38000 
2 cows, 180 days of winter, 28lb 
per day, ue se 5040 
100 rods, grass for hay, 200]b per 
rod, 20000 
20,000]b grass, yields of hay, 5000 


Roots, for 2 cows, 180 days, 56lb 


per day, — . - 10080 
40 rods of roots, 250lb perrod, 10000 


The cottage isto contain three sleeping apart- 
ments, a kitchen, a workshop, shed, cow house, 
piggery, and drains connecting with the dung 
pit, so that nothing convertible into manure 
may be lost. Suppose the rent as high as 30s. 
per English acre, the annual rent for the land 
would be £4 10s. A rent charge of seven per 
cent might be made on the capital employed in 
the building and stock, which, supposing it to 
amount to £60, would be £.4 4s., and this add- 
ed to the £4 10s., the rent of the land would 
make a total rent of £8 14s. 





* If a larger proportion of potatoes should be 
thought desirable, 120 rods might be appropriated to 
them, and 40 rods deducted from the grass. 


! 
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The value of the produce of the two cows, 


| For the Friend. 
THE TEN LETTERS. 
taken at £24 Continued from page 6.) 
| and of the pigs, at 6 LETTER lV. 
— Every reader of your discourses must be sur- 
total 30 


prised at the extent to which you have carried 
the practice of allegorising the Scriptures: you 
———. declare your assent to them, and yet in prac- 
leaves 21 6, orj|tice you seem to consider each part as a fable 
from which you can draw a moral to suit the 
purpose of the moment; and the belief which 
you profess in their divine origin does not re- 
strain you from indulging in all the licentious- 
ness of fiction. * “ Sacred history (says an emi- 
nent writer) has always been read with sub- 
missive reverence, and an imagination overawed 
and controlled. We have been accustomed to 
acquiesce in the nakedness and simplicity of 
the authentic narrative, and to repose on its 
veracity with such humble confidence as sup- 
presses curiosity. We go with the historian 
as he goes, and stop with him when he stops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain; all addi- 
tion to that which is already sufficient for the 
purposes of religion, seems not only useless, 
but is in some degree profane. Such events 


deduct rent, &c. 8 14 



















































have, beside the whole of what he might earn 


FIVE ACRE FARM. 


The person who depended entirely upon his 


manner pointed out for the three acre farms, 
only making the yellow beet eighty rods in- 
stead of forty, and adding forty rods of Swedish 
turnips, and afterwards, by degrees, he might 
adopt the whole plan of culture as laid down 
in page 25 of * Colonies at Home,” by which 
he might ultimately be enabled to keep four or 
five cows; but for the first year suppose he 
kept only three; 
produce of three cows at £12, . . 36 


Pigs, say a as were produced by the visible interposition of 

. ates divine power, are above the power of human 

48 genius to dignify. ‘The miracle of creation, 

Rent of cottage, land, and interest of however it may teem with images, is best de- 
capital, 14 scribed with little diffusion of language: He 


leaves £34, or 
jnear 13s. 6d. per week, beside having as much 
\food in potatoes and corn as his family could 
consume. 

‘The five acres are eight hundred rods, and 
are to be cultivated in 


spake the word and they were made.” 

That an argument may sometimes be illus- 
trated by a moral drawn from the events re- 
corded in Scripture, | do not deny; but I think 
a pious mind must always indulge in the prac- 
tice with great caution, and be careful not to 
make an allegory of the fact itself. Nor do I 


Potatoes om 80 think that the passage of Scripture “ the letter 
Coun 7* 80 killeth, but the spirit giveth life,’t which you so 
Garden owe 40 often quote, is at variance with this view of the 
Yellow beet a 80 subject, or can furnish any argument in excuse 
Swedish turnips . . 40 for the spirit of mysticism by which you involve 


Grass for 3cows .. 360——680 
leaving 120 for grass to make hay for sale, 
or to be cultivated for flax, or planted with 
potatoes. 


every part of them in obscurity. It is true that 
this passage is in the figurative language, gene- 
rally used in the East, but the meaning appears 
so plain, that only those can mistake it whose 
minds have been perverted by the habit of spe 
culating in the airy regions of the imagination. 
The New Testament is a code of moral law and 
spiritual instruction, teaching man his duty to 
his neighbour, and the true way in which he 
can render acceptable worship to God. For 
the outward order of this worship, and the go- 
vernment of religious society, certain rules and 
ordinances must be necessary, and were found 
to be so, even in the days of the apostles: but 
as under the old covenant many had been led 
to consider the outward observance of the law 
as their only duty, and that “if they paid their 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, they 
might omit the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith; although both 
ought to have been observed;’’} so this exhort- 
ation is intended to caution the flock, not 
against the observance of the rules of discipline 
which had been established, but that they might 
not sink down into the belief that such observ- 
ance was all that was required; and that they 
ought always to remember that “ God is a Spi- 


In order to obviate the difficulties that might 
arise in removing refractory subjects, if such 
should gain admission, it is not proposed to 
put the labourer into immediate possession of 
the lot, but merely suffer him to inhabit the 
cottage, and employ him upon the land, and to 
take care of the stock, &c., as a weekly labour- 
er, at five or six shillings a week, under such 
regulations as the committee of management 
may make; but with the understanding, that 
the committee will keep an exact account of 
the expenses, and of the produce, which shall 
be regularly delivered to their agent, at a cer- 
tain time and place—that the balance of the 
profit, after the expenses, including his wages, 
are paid, shall be carried to the credit of his 
account. The value of every article of stock, 
furniture, and tools, shall be fixed on his enter- 
ing, and he shall become possessed of them, one 
after another, at his option, as the balance to 
his credit may enable him,—but he shall be lia- 
ble to be immediately discharged for immoral 


conduct, or disobedience to the directions of 
the committee. 





* Life of Cowley. 


+ 2 Corinthians, chap, 3. 
¢ Matthew, xxiii. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 

csitaisiieaaiasssaliee 
rit; and they that ‘* worship him, must worship} superiority of your two-fold revelations, and| 
him in spirit and in truth.” | the accuracy of your knowledge of the nature 
Now let us see the use you have made of this| and use of right reason, no reasonable being 
passage of Scripture, and to how many pur-| who is convinced that the Scriptures were given 
poses your inventive fancy has applied it. In|to us by divine revelation, can believe in the 
your discourse at the meeting house in Ger-|truth of any thing which does not accord with 








mantown,* you enter largely into this subject, | 
but as the passage is too long to be transcribed, | 
I shall endeavour to give the different inferences 
you draw from it. 
” First, ‘That trom the letter of the Scriptures| 
every thing suitable to deceive the people can} 
be taken. 

Secondly, That as every thing we read in} 
the Scriptures must necessarily be received, 
through our outward senses, they are only fit for! 
the outward creature. 

Thirdly, That it was the letter of the Scrip-) 
tures that led men to the apostacy. 

Fourthly, That all that has ever been writ-| 


them. 


Such a tissue of inconsistencies has seldom 
been brought together—you say that the Scrip- 
tures were written under the inspiration of infi- 
nite wisdom, and also assert that they only 
proceed from the wisdom of man: you consider 


lthem as the box of Pandora from which the 


apostacy was derived, and every thing calcu- 
tated to deceive us may be taken; and still con- 
tinue to recommend the:n as proper to be read 
by young beginners in religion: that they, and 
every thing else that is received by man through 
his outward senses, is suitable only to the out- 
ward creature; and yet you are continually ad- 


ten, is nothing but that which the wisdom of | dressing your hearers through these senses, for 


man has devised. 
Fifthly, In your discourse att Middletown, 


the purposes of reproof and spiritual instruction. 
That passages of Scripture have often been 


you say, It is but a shadow which may do for} perverted to purposes far different from the 


young beginners, and may point them to the 
right thing. 


spirit and original intention of them, must be 
admitted by all; and the sources from which 


Had the commentators who have preceded | these perversions have been derived it is not 


you possessed such fertility of imagination, their 
works, voluminous as they are, must have been 
multiplied to an extent which it is difficult to 
conceive. Yet, after all, you appear at some 
moments to have a view of the true use of Scrip- 
ture, and of the meaning of that passage which 


you have perverted to so many purposes, al-| 


though you conclude by one of those strange 
involutions of ideas with which your attempts 
at illustration so often abound. 

You say,{ “ All letter written under the in- 
fluence of God, points us back to the place 
from whence it came, and this is all; because 
as the letter never could be written without the 
spirit which stands above it, the great first cause 
of all wisdom and knowledge; therefore, unless 
by the letter we are gathered to the spirit, we 
cannot see the letter aright, for it is the effect; 
and when we face the letter we turn our backs 
upon the cause, just as a man turns his back 
upon the sun to see his own shadow.” 

Here the sentiment is in itself correct, al- 
though the conclusion attempted to be drawn 
by the puerile conceit with which the sentence 
ends, is in direct opposition to it. ‘The needle 
points to the pole, and the careful mariner does 
not turn his back upon it, but with a steady eye 
keeps it constantly in view, as the guide by 
which alone he can be directed through the 
trackless ocean: so the Christian pilgrim, with 
the gospel in his hand, endeavours to explore 
his way. The book itself contains not that for 
which he is seeking, but it has been in mercy 
handed down to him by the inspirations of infi- 
nite wisdom, as a landmark to direct him in 
the way in which he should walk: it has not 
only taught him the nature and efficacy of spi- 
ritual worship, but it affords a standard by 
which all his thoughts may be tried, and ena- 
bles him to distinguish between the wanderings 
of the imagination and the dictates of eternal 
wisdom. If contrary to the Scriptures, he re- 
jects them; and whatever you may think of the 





* See Sermon at Germantown, page 92. 
t Sermons, page 226. See Sermons, page 100. 


difficult to conceive. 


It was long before any of the outward pro- 
fessors of Christianity had the hardihood to 
question their authority: they knew that the 
whole Christian world considered this book as 
the standard by which their doctrines were to 
be tested, and whenever their inclinations or 
| their vices impelled them to actions contrary to 
the pure and obvious meaning of gospel ordi- 
nances, they sought to veil their aberrations by 
; the perversion of the book itself. ‘The man of 
ithe world found in it so many restraints upon 
|his ambition and fancied enjoyments, that it is 
not surprising that he should be anxious to avail 
himself of every pretence to enlarge its bound- 
aries and relax the rigour of his bonds. In this 
struggle many of the priesthood were his faith- 
ful coadjutors, for they too felt the uneasiness 
of the straitened path prescribed to them, 
and that the pure Christian doctrines and prin- 
ciples could afford no field for the indulgence 
of their vanity by pompous declamation, or for 
the display of a superiority of mind by subtile 
disquisition: all was simple and practical, such 
as fishermen could teach and herdsmen under- 
stand. 

Then began that system of mysticising and 
allegorising the Scriptures, a practice which 
accorded so well with the lively and subtle 
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15 
for if they are indeed such as you have de- 
scribed, and they have strove to make them, 
they ought not only to be concealed from the 
view of young beginners in religion, but prohi- 
bited to all but the initiated. 

Thus was the simplicity of the Christian re- 
ligion deformed, and the understandings of men 
subdued by an ambitious priesthood. They 
knew that gravity and meekness were the attri- 
butes and best ornaments of a gospel minister, 
and while pride and the spirit of domination 
reigned within them uncontrolled, they sought, 
by a sanctimonious exterior and affected humi- 
lity, to prolong their sway; and we find the 
most imperious of the Roman pontiffs, when 
treading on the necks of kings, subscribing 
himself the servant of the servants of God. 

I fear you will consider me as presumptuous, 
yet I must venture to entreat you to examine 
the course you have been pursuing; to consider 
whether the habit you have acquired of looking 
for some hidden novelty in every passage of 
Scripture, does not prevent you from perceir- 
ing its obvious meaning; and whether the ma- 
nifest inconsistencies in which this practice in- 
volves you, is not sufficient proof of your being 
under the guidance of a different spirit from 
that which you claim as a director. 

I have no disposition to question the upright- 
ness of your motives, but [ am fully persuaded 
that the applause with which you have been 
surrounded, has given an unhappy bias to your 
mind; and that if it was undera right direction 
you would be enabled to see that it is not the 
letter of the Scripture, but the habit (in which 
you so largely indulge) of seeking for meanings 


| other than the letter, which has caused so many 
“| false interpretations and divisions among men: 


that the letter is intended to teach us our moral 
and spiritual duties, and points out with suffi- 
cient clearness the way in which we should 
walk; and that the nice distinctions and elabo- 
rate refinements of the orator, neither have a 
tendency to enlighten the understandings, nor 
purify the hearts of the audience, though they 
often gratify the vanity of the one, and amuse 
the imaginations of the other. 


Crry or Jeppo, 1x Japan.—Jeddo contains 
700,000 inbabitants, and is traversed by a con- 
siderable river, which is navigated by vessels of 
moderate size. By this river, which is divided, 
in the interior, into several branches, the inha- 
bitants are supplied with provisions and neces- 
saries, which are so cheap, that a man may live 
comfortably for three-pence a day. The Japa- 


characters of the modern Greeks, that every| nese do not make much wheaten bread, though 


priest became a mystagogue, and the pulpit a 


were taught ‘ how to reduce divinity to the 
maxims of the laboratory, explain morality by 


what they do make is excellent. ‘The streets 


and so clean and well kept, that it might be 
imagined no person walked in them. The 


sal sulphur and mercury, and allegorise the| houses are of wood, and mostly of two stories. 
Scripture itself, and the sacred mysteries there-| ‘The exterior of them is less imposing than ours, 


of, into the philosopher’s stone.’’* 


but they are infinitely handsomer and more 


Hence the Scriptures became as one of the| comfortable within. All the streets have covered 


sibylline books of paganism, to be opened by| galleries, and are occupied each by persons of 
the priests alone, for they only could explain| the same trade ; thus the carpenters have one 
the oracles of God; and they acted with more street, the tailors another, the jewellers another, 
consistency than you have done, by endeavour-| &c., including many trades not known in 
ing to conceal them from the view of the laity;| Europe ; the merchants are classed together 
the same way Provisions are sold in places 
appropriated for each sort. 





of theological! alchymy, from which men] and open places of Jeddo are very handsome, 


* Locke. The fish market is 
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ET 
imtaense, and extremely neat and clean. There| with the Hicksites in their separation from the} 
are more than a thousand different kinds of fish, | Society of Friends, is now on an extensive visit| causes, the peasantry of that beautiful island 
sea and river, fresh and salt. The inns are in| to the “ southern parts of the United States,’’| are involved. We perceive, on examining the 
the same street, adjoining those where they let} with a certificate purporting to be from a) list of contributors, that Friends in England 
and sell horses, which are in such numbers,| monthly meeting of the Society of Friends, but] take an active part in the benevolent project. 
that the traveller, who changes horses, ac-| which has been issued by a Hicksite meeting.| The scope of the article will be better under- 
cording to the custom of the country, every! We are induced to comply with the request of stood by a recurrence to pages 49, 377, 385, 
league, is only embarrassed where to choose.) our Rochester friend, from the circumstance! of our first volume. 

The noble and great men inhabit a distinct part| that D. Quinby gave reason to believe, before} —— 

of the city. ‘This quarter is distinguished by) he left home, that he should not confine his) Among those familiar productions originat- 
the armorial ornaments, sculptured, painted, or) visits to the meetings of his own society, (in| ing in the freedom, and the knowledge of which 


gilt, placed over the doors of the houses. The| which case we should not have deemed it need-| is confined to the circles of social intercourse, 
Japanese nobles attach much value to this) ful to notice his proceedings,) but that he meant} 
privilege. The political authority is vested in| to extend it to those of the Society of Friends. | 
a Governor, who is chief of the magistracy,| We have further learnt that D. Quinby, on the 
civil and military. In each street resides a) 15th of the present month, introduced himself’ 
magistrate, who takes cognizance, in the first) into the meeting of Friends at Upper Evesham, | 
instance, of all cases civil and criminal, and|in New Jersey, under pretence that he had a) 

submits the most difficult to the Governor.| right so to do, as the Hicksites still met with; few better worth preservation than the lines 
The streets are closed at each end by a gate, | Friends in their meetings for worship; and! headed “ The Christian Quaker in Abstract,” 
which is shut at night fall. At each gate is| notwithstanding he was requested by two of| to be found on our fifth page of to-day: to be 
placed a guard of soldiers, with sentinels at} the elders, not to interrupt the solemnity of the| admired no less for richness and energy of dic- 
intervals; so that if a crime is committed, notice | meeting, he delivered a long address, in which! tion, for correct and flowing versification, than 
is conveyed instantly to each end of the street,|he said among other things, that he had no| for elevation of thought, and the fervent spirit 
the gates are closed, and it rarely happens that particular doctrines or creeds to recommend, | of Christian piety which they breathe. On the 
the offender escapes. |and that he was now on an extensive visit to| authority of the Friend who obligingly furnish- 
| the western and southern states. |ed us with the copy, we give them as the pro- 
. : = It may be proper further to state, that we| duction ofa highly gifted individual, a native of 
THE FRIEND. have a copy of the testimony of disownment,| this city, and extensively known in his day for 


ea issued by the monthly meeting of Rochester| superior intellectual attainments, and the emi- 








through ignorance, improvidence, and other 
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there are occasionally some which bear on them 
the impress of true genius, and it is is one of 
the advantages of periodical journals, that they 
have often been the means of preserving these 
from unmerited oblivion. Of such fugitive 
pieces, we venture the opinion, there have been 











TENTH MONTH, 23, 1830. | against D. Quinby, now in our possession. nently useful application of them, both as a 
- . Cae eS) iss mee member of the community, and of the religious 


| It appears from intimations received, that the| Society of Friends, in which latter capacity his 
A letter from a friend in Indiana, dated the) feelings of some of the friends of the late|services were held in much estimation. We 
12th inst. states, ‘Our yearly meeting ended! superintendent of West-town school, have been| may state, from the same authority, that they 
yesterday, on Second day, the eleventh of this} wounded by the remarks relative to that insti-| were sent, in the confidence of friendship, not 
month, having been in session from its first) tution, not long since inserted in “The Friend.” 

sitting, eight days. 





|less than five and forty years since, to two of his 
It has been as large as; ‘The editor would sincerely regret, did he think | Gomedeeoutniatancen, both deceased, one of 
usual, and graciously owned by the great Head) there was real cause for offence to be taken.| whom, a minister of the gospel, was scarcely sur- 
of the church. The many weighty matters} He has no personal knowledge of the present| passed by any for strength of understanding and 
brought before it for consideration, were dis-} incumbent, and would be incapable of drawing| religious depth of character—a Deborah in our 
posed of in much harmony. The subject of) any comparison intentionally between him and| Israel. 

education was again revived in the meeting,!his predecessor, to the disadvantage of the! — 

which resulted in advising monthly meetings to| latter, for whom he has long entertained sen-| The following contributions have been re- 
establish schools under the immediate control) timents of sincere respect, and been under the| ceived: —* Fear not, little flock, &c.”"—The 
of Friends, in order that our children may | iinpression, that in his capacity of superin-| Deluge—Lines written at Sea—The stream of 
attend meetings in the middle of the week, and|tendent, he sustained himself with dignity, | Life glides swiftly, &c.—The Leper—Melan- 
also be instructed in the doctrines of the Chris-| propriety, and effect. The editor may also say |Choly Hours. 

tian religion as held by our Society. | in reference to the remarks in question, that he —_— 

“ By the report of our committee on Indian} fully believes the author of them was equally| A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
concerns, it appears that Friends’ establishment! free from any design to make such comparison; | sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
at Wapowcowtta, is in a more prosperous} those remarks had allusion singly to the mea-| Meeting, will be held on seventh day evening, 
condition than heretofore; the Indians are} sures which have latterly been pursued at the} 30th instant, at half past seven o'clock, at 
becoming more desirous to have their children} institution, in consequence of what occurred| Mulberry Street house. 
educates, and expressa desire for them to be|on the subject at our late yearly meeting, and| 
instructed to read the Holy Scriptures ; say| from any thing which the editor knows to the| 
they will then learn the commandments, and it| contrary, the advantages attributed to those FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
will make them better. By the reports from| measures would have taken place, had the for-| The visiting managers for this month, are 
the quarters, (it appears,) that on strict in-|mer incumbent remained. He was released|Joel Woolman, Frankford; Samuel Bettle, 
quiry what number of families were destitute| from the charge of the institution at his own| No. 14, South Third street; John G. Hoskins, 
of the Holy Scriptures, there were a large| request, has since engaged in a seminary onhis| No. 180, Mulberry street. 
number without the Old, anda few without the! own account, and no doubt has the good wishes| _ Attending physician—Samuel W. Pickering, 
New. ‘The meeting directed the quarters to) of his friends generally for his prosperity in the| Frankford. 
take immediate measure to have them fur-| undertaking. Consulting physicians—Thomas C. James, 
nished.”’ a No. 7, York Buildings ; Charles Lukens, N. 

— | From a small pamphlet put in our-hands by| W- corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 

We have been requested by a Friend oj|a Friend, we have copied the article on im- Charles y. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 
Rochester monthly ineeting, in the state of| proving the condition of the lower order of| Benjamin Ellis, No. 30, North Ninth street ; 
New York, to communicate for the general|tenantry in Ireland. The scheme it unfolds| Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street ; 


information of Friends, that Daniel Quinby,| appears feasible, end the philanthropist will de-| Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 
who was formerly a member of that monthly|rive pleasure in the hope which it gives of an 


; om pleas ves of PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
meeting, but who has been disowned for joining | amelioration of the miserable poverty in which, Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 


Morris Smirn, Sec. 








